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to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
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making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
R. .. M Yn 





WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the. 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste CommMuNiIsM 
or CompLex MARRIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 





women and children of the C ity. 
” ADMISSIONS. 
These C ities are c ly receiving applications for ad- 





mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 
XII. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 

ID PauL ExPECT TO DIE? We have seen 
that his language, in all his allusions to 
the Second Coming, indicates that he expected 
that event within the probable reach of his 
own life-time, and that, in case of his living till 
that event, he expected transmutation from 
mortality to immortality without death. This 
is unequivocally expressed in several passages, 
such as these: “The dead shall be raised in- 
corruptible, and we shall be changed ;” “We 
which are alive and remain unto the coming of 
the Lord * * * shall be caught up,” etc. 
The same is also plainly implied in the many 
passages where he speaks of “ looking for the 
Lord Jesus Christ from heaven to change his 
vile body ;” “ looking for that blessed hope ;” 
“ waiting for the coming of Christ,” etc. Still 
it would hardly be fair to infer from any of 
these passages more than a strong probability 
in his mind of living till the Advent. Many 
believers, and even some of the apostles, were 
dying ; and he was in constant peril of death. 
Nor does he appear to have received any clear 
prophecy of his personal continuance to the 
end, sufficient to keep him from sometimes 
intimating a doubt whether he might not die 
(as in Phil. 1 : 2e—23), or from even sometimes 
“ despairing of life” (as in 2 Cor. 1: 8). We 
can only affirm, therefore, that the passages we 
have referred to express his prevailing expecta- 
tion when he wrote them, of being alive and par- 
taking of the change at the Second Advent. 
But the question still remains whether in the 
later stages of his career he did not succumb 

to the usual expectation of death. 


There is a passage in his second epistle to 
Timothy which is generally supposed to be an 
explicit confession that he was soon to die. 
He says there, “7 am now ready to be offered, 
and the time of my departure is at hand.” 
(ch. 4, v. 6.) His writings may be searched in 
vain for anything besides this, that even seems 
to contradict his usual expectation of living to 
the end. Our respect for his consistency and 
our interest in his theory of the Second Com- 
ing demand that this passage should be sub- 
jected to a close scrutiny ; and to do justice to 
it we must enter into a thorough examination 
of the epistle in which it stands, especially in 
reference to the time and circumstances in 
which it was written. 

Here we draw near to a great controversy. 
‘The traditions of the church from the time of 
Eusebius, and many of the ecclesiastical com- 
mentators of modern times, say that Paul was 
imprisoned at Rome fwice—once as recorded 
in Acts, from about A. D. 61 to 63, and again, 
as rumored by tradition, from about A. D. 65 
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till his supposed martyrdom at a date un- 
known ; and that he wrote the second of his 
epistles to Timothy and some of the others 
during this second imprisonment. On_ the 
other hand, many of the best modern critics say 
that this second, uncertain imprisonment is a 
mere hypothesis of tradition, unauthorized by 
evidence in the New Testament or out of it, 
and that the second epistle to Timothy was 
written during his first imprisonment. As this 
controversy lies right in the line of our exca- 
vations, and has an important bearing on the 
questions of Paul’s death and expeetations of 
death, we can hardly avoid taking part in it. 
But we shall pursue a course which probably 
will not suit either of the combating parties. 

The hypothesis of the second imprisonment 
seems to have been suggested by a passage in 
the disputed epistle to Timothy, viz., ch. 4, 
v. 16. “ Atmy first answer no man stood with 
me, but all men forsook me.” It is universally 
taken for granted that this refers to Paul’s 
defense on a previous trial before Nero; and 
as this is called his frs¢ answer, and of course 
belonged to his first imprisonment, it is inferred 
that he was about to have a second trial, and 
was therefore suffering a second imprisonment, 
Other reasons are alleged for the necessity 
of supposing a second imprisonment, such as 
the testimony of tradition, and the difficulty of 
reconciling some of Paul’s epistles to others 
without that supposition ; but this mention of 
his “ first answer” is always referred to as the 
foremost indication of the traditional story. 
Thus the unknown copyist who added the 
“subscriptions” to Paul’s epistles (full half of 
which are known to be false statements) 
solemnly says at the end of 2 Timothy : 

The second epistle unto Timotheus, ordained 
the first bishop of the church of the Ephesians, 
was written from Rome, when Paul was brought 
before Nero the second time. 

The critics on both sides echo this “ sub- 
scription,” one party maintaining that the “ first 
answer ” indicates two imprisonments at Rome, 
and the other, that it only indicates two trials 
in the course of one imprisonment.* 


Now the truth is, the whole theory of any 
trial at all before Nero is mere inference, sup- 
position, fiction. Paul says nothing about Nero 
or about any trial at Rome. ‘The assumption 
that he refers to any such trial in what he says 
about his “ first answer” has no warrant what- 
ever in his language. Let us see if we cannot 
find what he was talking about, without going 
off into imaginations and traditions. If we must 
take this single, indefinite expression as a clue 
to important history, why not go further back 
for the meaning of it? Paul was imprisoned 

.two years in Palestine before he went to Rome ; 
we know that he had his first trial for his life 
~*See Milman’s Church History, Book II, ch. 11, and Appendix. 
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at Jerusalem; but we do not know that he 
ever had any trial at Rome. Strictly speaking, 
his “ first answer” must have been that which 
he made at the very beginning of his captivity 
when he stood on the stairs of the castle at 
Jerusalem, surrounded by centurions and 
soldiers, and addressed the mob of Jews who 
were thirsting for his blood. (See Acts, ch. 
21 and 22.) Almost the first word that he 
uttered in that address exactly matches our 
clue. His “first answer” in 2 Timothy is 
“ prote apologia”’ in the Greek, and the first 
sentence in his speech in Acts 22, is: “ Men, 
brethren and fathers, hear ye my “ afologia.” 
Surely this was his “frote apologia!” See 
how accurately all that he says about it in 
2 Timothy tallies with the account in Acts: 


2 Tim. 4: 16—17. 

At my frst answer 
no man stood with me, 
but allmen forsook me: 
I pray God that it may 
not be laid to their 
charge. 


Notwithstanding the 
Lord stood with me, and 
strengthened me. 


That by me the preach- 
ing might be fully known, 
and that all the Gentiles 


Acts, ch. 21 to 23- 

In the three-days’ tu- 
mult from Paul’s capture 
to his departure to Cesa- 
rea, not one of the Chris- 
tian brethren is seen or 
heard of standing by him. 

The night following 
the Lord stood by him, 
and said, Be of good 
cheer, Paul. Acts 23: 11. 

For as thou hast testi- 
fied of me in Jerusalem, 
so must thou bear wit- 
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are so connected with each other by resem- 
blances of thought, and by allusions in all of 
them to the same circumstances, that it is 
evident they must have been written in the 
same imprisonment, and at no great intervals 
of time from each other. For instance, the 
epistle to the Ephesians closely resembles 
that to the Colossians, and is especially con- 
nected with it by the mention of Tychicus’s 
mission in Eph, 6: 21, coinciding with that in 
Col. 4:7; and the epistle to the Colossians 
is connected with that to Philemon by the 
circumstance of Onesimus’s return, mentioned 
in Col. 4: 9 and Philemon 1to—12. It is 
evident that the imprisonment during which 
they were all written must have been the first, 
from the fact that in several of them the 
apostle expresses a confident expectation of 
being soon released ; for instance, in Phil. 2: 
24 and Philemon 22; which he would not 
have done, if this imprisonment had been the 
one that is said to have ended ina second 
trial and martyrdom. 

Now we affirm that the second epistle to Tim- 
othy is as closely connected by circumstan- 
tial evidence with these four epistles as they 
are with each other, and therefore must have 
been written, as they were, during the first 
imprisonment. This will be seen in the fol- 
lowing parallelisms : 


ness also at Rome. Acts 
a3: #1. 

And I was delivered More than forty men 
out of the mouth of the had bound themselves 
lion. with a curse that they 
would neither eat nor drink till they had slain Paul ; 
but just as their plot was about to be consummated 
it was discovered by Paul’s sister’s son and re- 
ported to his guard. Out of the mouth of this 
lion he was hurried off in the night to Cesarea. 
Acts 23: 12—3I. 

For further discussion of the parallelism be- 
tween 2 Tim. 4: 16, 17 and Acts, ch. 21 to 23, 
the reader is referred to the article on the 
next page, entitled “Paul's First Answer.” 
We confess it seems to us astonishing that the 
“first answer” in 2 Timothy should ever have 


might hear. 


been thought to mean anything else than 
Paul’s defense in his awful encounter with Jew- 
ish bigotry at the beginning of his long im- 
prisonment. 

Having thus destroyed the main support of 
the tradition that connects the second epistle 
to Timothy with a second trial before Nero, we 
now proceed to the evidence as to the actual 
time and circumstances in which that epistle 
was written. We are not now undertaking to 
disprove the theory of Paul’s second imprison- 
ment at Rome, though we have no faith in it. 
‘The point we are about to make is simply this— 
whether there was a second imprisonment or 
not, the second epistle to Timothy was written 
during the first imprisonment. 

Four of Paul’s epistles, viz., those to the 
Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians and Phile- 
mon, were certainly written during his first 
imprisonment. ‘This is admitted even by 
those who hold the theory of the second im- 
prisonment. The reader can see for himself 
that they were all written during some impris- 
onment, by examining the following references: 
Eph. 3: 1, 4: 1, 6: 20, Phil. 1: 13—16, 4: 22, 
Col. 4: 3, 10, Philemon 1, 9, 10, 23. They 


Facts in 2 Timothy. 
1. Paul being a pris- 


Facts in the other epistles. 
1. Timothy was with 





oner at Rome sends an Paul when he wrote to 

earnest invitation to Tim- the Philippians, Colos- 

othy to come to him. sians and Philemon. 

2 Tim. 4: g—2I!. Pou. @: 4, Col. s:-4, 
Philemon 1. 


2. He informs Timo- 2: He informs the 
thy that he has sent Ephesians and Colos- 
Tychicus to Ephesus. sians that he has sent 
: Tychicus tothem. Eph. 
6: 21, Col. 4: 7. 

3. Luke joins in his 
salutations to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon. 
Col. 4: 14, Philemon 24. 


2 Tim. 4: 12. 


3. He informs Timo- 
thy that Luke is with 
him. 2 Tim. 4: 11. 


4. Mark joins in the 
salutations to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon. Col. 
4: 10, Philemon 24. 

5. He informs Timo- 
thy that Demas has for- 
saken him. which implies 
that Demas had been 
with him. 2 Tim. 4: Io. 


4. He requests Timo- 
thy to bring Mark with 
him. 2 Tim. 4: II. 


5. Demas joins in the 
salutations to the Colos- 
sians and Philemon. Col. 
4: 14, Philemon 24. 


Here we have evidence that five persons, 
namely, Timothy, Tychicus, Luke, Mark and 
Demas, were attending on Paul at or near the 
time when he wrote the second epistle to ‘Timo- 
thy ; and the same five persons appear as his 
attendants and messengers in the four epistles 
to the Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians and 
Philemon. Now let us consider how very im- 
probable this multiple coincidence would be, 
on the supposition that while the last four 
epistles were written during Paul’s first impris- 
onment, the epistle to Timothy was written 
during another imprisonment long afterward. 
The critics who hold this theory say that at 
least two years intervened between the two 
imprisonments, and that in the course of those 
two years Paul traveled through Judea, Syria, 
Asia Minor, Macedonia, Greece; and some 
of them say that he went to Spain and even 





to England. Is it possible to believe that 
after such a dispersion as these facts imply, 
the apostle should have gathered about him 
at Rome the very same family of attendants 
that he had at the first? Bear in mind that 
Timothy, Tychicus, Luke, Matk and Demas, 
are nearly the only persons referred to in 
2 Timothy as Paul’s habitual attendants (though 
several other persons join in the salutations), 
and then consider that these same five persons 
are also represented as constituting the ma- 
jority of his attendants in the epistle to the 
Colossians, only three other persons being 
mentioned in connection with them; while 
four of them are prominent in the epistle to 
Philemon, only two others being named in the 
salutation. Observe also that these five per- 
sons were not originally inhabitants of Rome, 
but were there only as attendants of Paul, and 
must have left with him. So that the theory 
which assigns 2 Timothy to one imprison- 
ment, and Ephesians, Philippians, Colossians 
and Philemon to another, asks us to believe, 
either that Paul kept the same set of men 
with him—neither more nor less—in his two 
years’ wanderings over the whole known world, 
or at the close of those wanderings he gather- 
ed them again at Rome from the ends of the 
earth. And what is still more incredible, we 
are bound by that theory to believe that Paul 
gave these men in several cases precisely the 
same directions about coming and going that 
he had given them during his imprisonment 
years before. For instance, we must infer 
that he sent for Timothy to come to him in 
both imprisonments, as Timothy was certainly 
with him in the first ; moreover, we know from 
the epistle to the Ephesians that Tychicus 
was sent to Ephesus in the first imprison- 
ment, just as Paul says he sent him in 2 Tim- 
othy. This last coincidence alone is nearly 
sufficient to rivet 2 Timothy inseparably to the 
first imprisonment. Look at the two state- 
ments side by side: 
Eph. 6: 21. 

That ye may know my 
affairs, and how | do, 

Tychicus have I sent Tychicus * * shall make 
to Ephesus. known to you all things : 

whom I have sent unto 
you for the same purpose. 

The improbability of these passages refer- 
ring to two separate missions is cumulative. 
In the first place, it is improbable that Tychicus 
should have been with Paul in two imprison- 
ments; and secondly, according to the doc- 
trine of chances, it is improbable in a multiple 
ratio that he should have been sent to Ephe- 
sus in both. 

We know very well that there is difficulty 
in reconciling some details in 2 Timothy 
with what we find in the other four epistles 
and in the history of Paul. But the consid- 
erations we have presented show a great pre- 
ponderance of difficulties in the way of 
referring 2 Timothy to a second imprison- 
ment; and our only rational .course is to ac- 
cept the general conclusion which those con- 
siderations force upon us, and then see what 
we can do toward clearing up the small dif- 
ficulties that attend it. 

The greatest puzzle—we may say the only 


2 Tim. 4: 12. 
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serious one—that meets us in 2 Timothy, is 
the case of Demas. The difficulty is this: 
Paul says in-2 Tim. 4: ro, “ Demas hath for- 
saken me, having loved this present world ; 
and is departed unto Thessalonica.” But fer 
contra, Demas was with Paul when he wrote 
the epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon, 
for he joins in the salutations of those epistles 
(Col. 4: 14, Philemon 24). Now 2 Timothy, 
on our theory, must have been written de- 
fore the epistles to the Colossians and Phile- 
mon, because Timothy was sent for in that 
epistle, and had joined Paul when he wrote 
the others, as appears by their opening ad- 
dresses ; so that we have an apparent contra- 
diction of the fact that Demas had forsaken 
Paul by the subsequent fact that he was with 
Paul. Here is the tug of our theory. If we 
get by this, we shall have no trouble elsewhere. 
This, then, is our solution of the puzzle: The 
contradiction, in strict logic, is only apparent ; 
for though Demas had forsaken Paul when he 
wrote to Timothy, Demas might have returned 
when Paul wrote to the Colossians and Phile- 
mon. Such a reconstruction °f broken fel- 
lowship is not without precedent. Paul had 
been forsaken by Mark and had rejected his 
companionship (Acts 12: 25, 13: 13, 15: 38), 
and yet in this same 2 Timothy Paul says, 
“Take Mark and bring him with thee, for he 
is profitable to me for the ministry,” (ch. 4, v. 11). 
It is only fiecessary that we should have im- 
aginations charitable enough to suppose that 
after all Demas may not have been the in- 
corrigible renegade that Bunyan represents 
him; but that on sober second thought he 
turned back to his old friend, and was re- 
stored as Mark had been. Then all difficul- 
ties vanish. And there are facts that at least 
hint at such a restoration. Paul mentions 
Demas’s desertion in sorrow rather than in anger, 
connecting it with the departure of Crescens 
and Titus, who were apparently approved ; 
and he takes pains to inform ‘Timothy that 
Demas had gone to Thessalonica. Now ob- 
serve that the apostle was urging Timothy to 
come to him and directed him to go by Troas, 
(2 Tim. 4: 13). Timothy, going from Ephe- 
sus and passing by Troas would take the land- 
journey across Macedonia to reach the Adri- 
atic on his way to Rome. This course would 
lead him through Thessalonica. Knowing 
from Paul’s letter that Demas was there, what 
is more likely than that Timothy should seek 
out the prodigal, find him sick of the world, 
criticise him like a brother, and take him back 
with him to Paul? ‘This supposition is at 
least not so vast and extravagant as the coun- 
ter-theory of an entirely new imprisonment, 
which is resorted to chiefly to get rid of the 
difficulty about Demas. 

The other objections to our theory may be 
disposed of with very brief notice. 

1. Paul asks Timothy to bring along a cloak 
and some books and parchments which he left 
at Troas. (2 Tim. 4: 13). The advocates of 
a second imprisonment say it is unnatural to 
suppose that these articles were left on any of 
Paul’s travels before his first imprisonment, 
because the time of their remaining at Troas 
would be so long—several years at least. We 
reply that, according to our theory, 2 Timothy 
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was among the earliest of Paul’s epistles from 
Rome, and perhaps he had had no opportunity 
before of sending for the articles, or of using 
the books and parchments. The only probable 
reason for his leaving them at Troas at all is 
seen in the account of his last journey from 
Greece (Acts 20: 13), when for some reason 
he chose to go on foot from Troas to Assos, 
and was therefore likely to leave all extra 
baggage. 

2. Paul says in 2 Timothy 4: 20, “ Erastus 
abode at Corinth; but Trophimus have | left 
at Miletum sick.” The objectors say that 
these items look as if they referred to recent 
events. They have that appearance partly in 
consequence of a mistranslation. In the Greek 
the verb translated “have / /eft” is in the in- 
definite past tense, as well as the previous 
verb for “abode.” The correct rendering is 
this: “ Erastus abode at Corinth ; but Trophi- 
mus I left at Miletum sick.” In this shape 
there is no implication of recent time. These 
items are introduced very abruptly, possibly in 
answer to some inquiry from Timothy. The 
epistle abounds in reminiscences of things 
long gone by. (See 2 Tim. 3:11, 4: 16). Paul 
probably left Trophimus sick at Miletum on 
his voyage to Rome, as it is nearly certain that 
Trophimus was with him (see Acts 21: 29), 
and the ship in which he sailed was beating 
slowly “many days” in the neighborhood of 
Cnidus, which is not far from Miletum. (See 
Acts 27: 7). 


At the best: these objections are trivial in 
comparison with the evidence that 2 ‘Timothy 
was written in the same general period with 
the epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, 
Colossians and Philemon. We hold it to be 
demonstrably certain that they were all written 
in the course of Paul’s first imprisonment at 
Rome. We shall show in our next number 
what light this conclusion throws on Paul’s 
saying in 2 Timothy that he was “ready to be 
offered, and the time of his departure was at 
hand.” 
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PAUL’S FIRST ANSWER. 

At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me: I pray God that it may not be 
laid to their charge. Notwithstanding, the Lord 
stood with me, and strengthened me; that by me 
the preaching might be fully known, and that all 
the Gentiles might hear: and I was delivered out 
of the mouth of the lion. And the Lord shall de- 
liver me from every evil work, and will preserve 
me unto his heavenly kingdom ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever, Amen. 2 Tim. 4: 16—18. ° 

The scene of this “first answer,” the immi- 
nent peril and wonderful deliverance here allu- 
ded to by Paul, have been referred by most com- 
mentators to the apostle’s first defence (or, as in 
the Greek, “ apology”) before the tribunal of 
Nero, the Roman Emperor. This explanation 
is unsatisfactory, because there is no account 
of his appearance before Nero, either in the 
book of Acts or in any of Paul’s epistles ; and 
we are thus left to supply the circumstances of 
the scene from our own imaginations, or doubt- 
ful traditions ; while, on the other hand, there is 
aseries of events recorded in Acts, which in 
their important charactéristics and results cor- 
respond strikingly with Paul’s description. 
Those events were—Paul’s seizure by the mob 
at Jerusalem, his first public answer to the Jew- 
ish people, and the dangers and escapes which 
followed, as related in the 21st, 22d, and 23d 
chapters of Acts. The whole transaction, be- 
ginning from the time when he first “ purposed 
in the spirit to go up to Jerusalem,” is one of 
the most important and interesting in the apos- 
tle’s life. We see the spirit in which the jour- 
ney was undertaken, by his address to the 
elders of the Ephesian church: “ Behold I go 
bound in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not know- 
ing the things that shall befall me there ; save 
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that the Holy Ghost witnesseth in every city, 
saying, that bonds and afflictions abide me. 
But none of these things move me: neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that 1 might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry 
which I have received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the gospel of the grace of God.” The 
feast of Pentecost was at hand, and he was de- 
termined, if it were possible, to be present at 
Jerusalem, that he might testify of the gospel 
to the multitudes of Jews out of every nation 
assembled there. Many of the brethren fore- 
saw the dangers that threatened him, and be- 
sought him with tears not to go up to a city 
where so many witnesses for the truth had per- 
ished. He himself saw all these things, yet 
they moved him not from his purpose to fulfill 
the ministry which he had received of the Lord 
Jesus. Like Christ, when near the close of 
his course he set his face steadfastly to go up 
to Jerusalem, Paul resolved, with the same un- 
flinching martyr spirit, to place the banner of 
the gospel on the pinnacle of Zion, and if 
need be, to drink of the same cup of mortal 
suffering. While Jerusalem and the Jewish 
priesthood existed, ‘Aere undoubtedly dwelt 
the lion who was eager to devour the flock of 
Christ. Zhere was shed the blood of the first 
martyrs of Jesus; and it was not until this 
city was overthrown, that the spirit of persecu- 
tion made its seat in Rome. The Christian 
church there, we can suppose, were endured 
only because they had been quietly pursuing 
their own edification, and also because, in 
ignorance of the full bearings of the gospel, 
they had studiously avoided arousing the blind 
prejudices of their countrymen. But might not 
this spirit of conciliation be carried too far— 
so far, indeed, as to cause the offense of the 
cross iN a great measure to cease? We infer 
that this was the case, from what is here and 
there alluded to in Acts concerning “certain 
who came from James ;” and from what is re- 
lated of Peter in Gal. 2. In fact, it appears 
that the true martyr spirit was beginning to de- 
cline, and that the crisis therefore demanded a 
new baptism of fire which should rekindle the 
Hame of Christ-like courage and zeal. Paul 
was a fit man to endure the trial, and Jerusa- 
lem the appropriate theater of action. 


When Paul arrived at Jerusalem, the elders, 
knowing that he was particularly obnoxious to 
the chief priests and rulers, desired him to tes- 
tify by certain ceremonies in the temple, that 
he “ did not walk disorderly, but kept the law,” 
etc. Paul complied with their request, while at 
the same time he boldly maintained the truth of 
the gospel. While in the temple, he was 
seized by some of the Jews of Asia, with out- 
rageous cries for help against the polluter of 
the Holy Place. The whole city was presently 
in an uproar, and Paul was only saved from 
death, under the murderous blows of the mob, 
by the Roman soldiery. By favor of the 
Roman captain, Paul was permitted, from the 
stairs of the castle, to speak to the people. 
Here, for the first time, he made a public a- 
swer to his nation in defense of the gospel. 
He related to them the history of his miracu- 
lous conversion from a persecuting zealot of 
the law and traditions of the fathers, to a de- 
voted follower of that same crucified Jesus of 
Nazareth, who met him on the plains of Damas- 
cus. The multitude gave audience until he 
told them further, that Christ had sent him 
unto the Gentiles, and then they “lifted up their 
voices, crying, Away with such a fellow from 
the earth, for it is not fit that he should live.” 
Thus did they before cry out against Christ, 
“Away with him! crucify him, crucify him!” 
On the morrow Paul was brought before the 
High Priest, and like Christ was treated with 
buffeting and scorn, and was again in danger 
of being pulled in pieces by his enraged country- 
men. During all this time, we have no account 
of any of the elders or brethren of the church 
at Jerusalem standing with him in his peril, or 
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afterward endeavoring to pacify the people 
and refute his accusers. Had this been the 
case, would not Luke have mentioned it, as he 
did the service rendered Paul by a young lad, 
his kinsman according to the flesh? Like 
Christ he was forsaken, and “trod the wine- 
press alone ;” and ina similar spirit he prays 
that this weakness “may not be laid to their 
charge.” “Notwithstanding,” the following 
night “the Zord stood by him, and said, Be of 
good cheer, Paul ; for as thou hast testified of 
me in Jerusalem, so must thou bear witness at 
Rome also.” Acts 23: 11. Here was strength 
indeed. He received the blessed assurance 
that Christ saw and approved his boldness in 
his cause at Jerusalem, and an intimation of 
his final deliverance from the power of the 


lion, inasmuch as he should yet bear witness, 


to the gospel] in Rome. ‘Twice again, were 
the jaws of the lion opened to crush their 
prey, yet deliverance appeared in the time of 
need—Paul was at last constrained to appeal 
from his own nation to the Roman Emperor. 
Thus Christ defeated the devices of Satan, and 
made the malice of his enemies furnish the 
means that by Paul “the preaching might be 
fully known,” even in Jerusalem ; and, after- 
ward, “that all the Gentiles might hear.” He 
defended the gospel before Felix, Festus and 
Agrippa, and then after some delay was sent 
to Rome. Here, as was his custom, he first 
preached to his own countrymen ; and on their 
rejection of his testimony, the salvation of 
God was sent to the Gentiles. With them the 
word had free course ; for we read that Paul 
dwelt at Rome “two whole years in his own 
hired house, and received all that came unto 
him, preaching the kingdom of God, and 
teaching those things which concern the Lord 
Jesus Christ, zith all confidence, no man forbid- 
ding him.” 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 
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A LESSON OF THE HOUR. ? 





ARIS and Albany: these have been the cen- 

ters of political interest for the past week. 
The mad fanaticism of the former, and the reckless 
legislation of the latter, have divided public atten- 
tion. And, strangely enough, the events occur- 
ring at the two centers teach the same lesson—a 
lesson that needs to be conned almost as much by 
Americans as by Frenchmen: namely, that cities 
with their great populations, their immense wealth, 
their public institutions, their accumulation of 
science, their treasures of art, their steamboat, 
railroad, and telegraphic communications, are not 
necessarily the centers of political wisdom. On 
the contrary, facts appear to indicate that large 
cities are often centers of fanaticism, corruption, 
and what Carlyle terms “unwisdom.” They 
usually contain a larger proportion than the pro- 
vincial. districts of the vicious and crafty; and 
when these rise to the surface, as they are ever 
striving to do, then diabolism reigns and revels. 
Paris, though unrivaled in her folly and madness, 
does not stand alone. We need not look abroad 
to find illustrations in point. New York city, 
surpassing in population, in wealth, in number 
of educational, scientific and benevolent societies, 
many States of the Union, is yet confessedly 
under the power, ina great degree, of her most 
ignorant and vicious citizens. Legislation at the 
capital of the Empire State is controlled by their 
representatives. We cite these things, not for the 
purpose of drawing any comparison between politi- 





our position, that large cities, notwithstanding 
their conspicuousness are not the dynamic portion 
of the body politic; that the strength and wisdom 
of a country is to be sought at a distance from 
them. The idea prevails in this country no less 
than in Europe, that the inhabitants of cities are 
in many respects superior to those of villages and 
rural districts, and therefore have a right to sway 
them. Witness the sentiment of the Parisians. 
“The term ‘rurals’ is, in the mouth of a city 
Frenchman of any class, an expression of the 
bitterest contempt.”? “The town population,” we 
are told, “despises and dislikes the country popu- 
lation, and will not be governed by it, if it can 
help it. This feeling is found in all the great 
towns, but is, of course, stronger in Paris than 
elsewhere.” “ Paris,” say her citizens, “ought to 
govern the country—the 500,000 to govern the 
7,000,000, because she is Paris. The coming 
together of deputies from the provinces, to take 
charge of the government, is therefore an outrage 
and folly.” : 


. 


A few centuries ago it was true that in Europe 
the inhabitants of cities better understood the 
principles of political government than the pro- 
vincial inhabitants ; it may now be true in some 
countries ; but it does not appear to be true in 
France, and certainly is not true in the United 
States. Here the proportion of ignorant and de- 
graded is much greater in the large cities than in 
the country districts ; and of course all assump- 
tion of superior intelligence and governmental 
capacity on the part of the city people is based on 
falsity and sham. If city life is more favorable 
than country life to the development of outward 
refinement and the acquisition of superficial ac- 
complishments by the fortunate few, it is less 
favorable to the development by the many of 
sound wisdom and the acquisition of all the solid 
qualities of character. We think no one will deny 
that there exists in the rural districts of these 
United States more love of industry, more re- 
spect for law and order, more zeal for republican 
institutions and principles, more reverence for 
religion, than in the great metropolitan centers. 
These are the dynamic elements of society— 
those which insure its permanence and progress. 


Our deduction, then, from occurring events at 
home and abroad is, that good government is most 
likely to be secured when divorced from the pre- 
dominating control of large cities like Paris and 
New York. Better carry out the idea of Dr. 
Bacon, and make capitals migratory, than to make 
them appendages to great commercial cities. 


Professor Mommsen, the distinguished scholar 
and historian, propounds the same idea concerning 
the decadence of France, that has been repeatedly 
presented in the columns of the CrrcuLarR. He 
says: “In the ill-advised persecution and extirpa- 
tion of the Huguenots, we may see the primary 
cause of the decline of the French nation, just as 
rampant Jesuitism ruined Austria.” 





THAT ‘‘TRAIN.” 





Says the Revolution, speaking of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, “ Miss Sarah Killgore was 
graduated fromthe law department. Her standing 
in the class was very high. She took precedence 
of her gentlemanly brother students in ascending 
the platform to receive her diploma: but we are 
sorry to learn she wore an excessively long train, 
which impeded her motions. She will have to lay 
an injunction on that nuisance, we suspect, before 
she begins her regular practice.” It makes one 
ashamed of her sex to read about that “train.” It 
was very fine for the young lady to acquit herself 


cal parties here or elsewhere, but in illustration of | 0 well in her studies as to deserve a diploma—it 





was something to be rather proud of—it demon- 
strated that a woman can grasp and conquer a 
study so dry and repulsive as the law—it augured 
well for her future triumphs. But why will women 
mar each new achievement by some such exhibition 
of their worst foible? The monstrous frizzled 
wigs and long gowns of English lawyers have the 
prestige of centuries of use—but we freeborn 
Americans laugh at them as ridiculous and con- 
temptible. Now what shall we say to American 
lady lawyers flourishing their silken trains over the 
dirty floors of court rooms, or knitting their legal 
brows under a mass of foreign curls, chignons, 
braids, and what not? We honestly believe that 
Paul’s gospel, which unites woman to man, and 
through man to Christ, alone is able to dethrone 
fashion, and so make women rational enough to 
become really good lawyers, doctors, orators or 
politicians. ; C. 


WEATHER REPORTS. 





i bw system of weather reports lately organized 
by the United States Government is demon- 
strating what can be done by organization and unity 
of effort, in reducing to something like an exact 
science even such unstable matters as the changes 
of the weather. The daily reports from Washing- 
ton, giving the probabilities for the next twenty-four 
hours, are surprisingly correct. The system com- 
prises telegraphic reports from five hundred sig- 
nal stations at various points on the Atlantic, 
Pacific, and Gulf coasts, and at lake and inland 
stations from Maine to Oregon. These reports 
giving the hight and fluctuations of the barometer, 
temperature, fall of rain, direction and force of the 
wind, dew point, etc., are all sent to the office of 
the chief signal officer of the war department at 
Washington, where they are analyzed and arranged 
by means of weather maps which show at a glance 
the state of the weather at any point in the United 
States and Territories. 

As the system becomes perfected it will be of 
incalculable service to our inland commerce in 
saving of life and property, and will also be of great 
benefit in many other ways. If it does not give 
man control of the weather, it makes him in a 
measure independent of its changes, and is an- 
other step in the grand march of man’s conquest 
of nature. G. E. C. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—A fine display of “northern lights” at 10 
o’clock Monday evening. The western sky 


_blushed rosy red from the zenith to the horizon. 


—Frequent and copious showers. The grass 
grows greener, the leaves are appearing, and Spring 
steals upon us with rapid tread, silently working 
its marvelous changes. 


—A few bunches of the Trailing Arbutus have 
been sent us from W. C. Favored clime to pro- 
duce flowers of such ineffable sweetness ! 

“Oh! bud of earliest Spring, 
Thou precious, fragrant, tiny thing, 
Of rare and modest worth ! 
Hidden beneath the dark-brown leaves, 
Their dusky mantle scarce conceals 
The flower of humble birth.”’ 

—Two squaws passing the open windows of the 
engine room this afternoon, glanced in, and observ- 
ing the steam-boiler under full headway, one 
tyrned to the other and sagely remarked, “ Big 
oven!” 


—Sunny days tempt to walks in the meadows 
and woods. The strollers occasionally bring back 
such specimens of wild flowers as have ventured 
thus early to display their beauty. A company yes- 
terday brought home the following: Hepatica (H. 
acutiloba), Spring Beauty (C/aytonia Caroliniana), 
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Trillium (7. erectum and T. grandiflorum), Yel- 
low Adder’s Tongue (Evythronium Americanum), 
Dutchman’s Breeches (Dicentra cucullaria), and 
three kinds of violets. 


—The delights of house-cleaning have begun. 
Dusty carpets are seen in a state of agitation on 
the lawn; mops assume an important air ; wash- 
rags rise triumphant from pails of suds ; old scrub- 
brooms leave their posts in neglected cellar-ways 
and suddenly ‘reach a premium value. The dirt 
and dust which have collected in the public rooms 
during the winter are fast succumbing before an 
organized force of cleaners. 


—Thursday evening being rainy, the children 
had their hour of entertainment in the Hall. 
They first sang the “Peasant’s Song,” and then 
chanted that classical composition which so 
grandly sets aside all grammatical considerations 
in oracularly informing us that, 

“*Oats, peas, beans and barley grows, 

Oats, peas, beans and barley grows : 

You nor [ nor no one knows 

Where oats, peas, beans and barley grows.”’ 
Some of the grown folks joined hands in the ring, 
and in spite of the whimsical character of the 
words, the game is quite an entertaining one, espe- 
cially when the sentiment, 

‘**Now you are married I wish you much joy,”’ etc., 

is addressed to a tall woman who has for a partner 
a little pepper-box of a boy! The sport over, the 
children were enlightened concerning the coal 
troubles in Scranton ; and then, after a little more 
singing, scampered home. 

—The second Bee of the season for dressing up 
the beds in the flower-garden came off a few 
evenings since. It called forth a merry company— 
about fifty in all, of men, women and children. 
Forks, spades, rakes and wheelbarrows, were put to 
vigorous use, and a half-hour’s lively work did 
wonders. 


—Thirty-six of the young men of the Commu- 
nity formed a class in the beginning of winter, for 
the study of the Berean, Mr. Hamilton teacher. 
They have met until now twice a week, in 
one of the recitation rooms of the Academy. This 
study has proved one of the most interesting and 
profitable of the whole course. 


—Mary Howitt, the gentle, moralizing Quaker- 
ess, says somewhere among her sweet, unfinished 


verses : 
“*T had a garden when a child, 
I kept it all in order ; 
’Twas full of flowers as it could be, 
And London-pride was its border. 


™ I had a tree of Southern-wood, 
And two of bright Mezereon ; 

A Peony root, a snow-white Phlox, 
And a bunch of red Valerian.” 

Well, the O. C. has “two bright Mezereons” 
(Daphne mezereum)-—two little round-headed shrubs 
that you could cover with two bushel-baskets, but 
full as can be of small purple flowers. The snow 
had scarcely’ disappeared from the western hills, 
when the Daphnes, as we call them, began to 
show their purple buds. The flowers last a fort- 
night or more, diffusing all the while a perfume 
that stops you with its sweet surprises. We ex- 
pect much from our “two bright Mezereons,” for 
Mr. Ellis tells us how large they grew in old cher- 
ry-growing Kent. 

—The most interesting and profitable study 
pursued at the present time in the Community is 
that of the character and writings of Paul. The 
new enthusiasm for this study commenced with 
Mr. Noyes last winter, and has gradually widened 
and deepened till it has infected all classes. Old 
and young alike testify to the charm there is in 
seeking to know Paul through his writings, and in 
the life and strength received in the pursuit. To 
some, other reading has become comparatively 





tasteless and unsatisfying, and they say neither 
child nor sweetheart can compete with Paul in 
charming the heart and attention. If any believ- 
ing friend outside should ask, “How shall I keep 
unspotted from the world and live near to God?” 
we would say: “Study Paul; take him for your 
minister ; seek to understand his gospel ; and you 
will find the help you seek.” 


—Notes of a ladies’ meeting : 


“There is an old saying that ‘woman isa bundle of 
feelings ;’ but let not that be said of us. The 
‘coming woman,’ whether or no she has the right 
of suffrage, or sits in the Presidential chair, will 
certainly be something more than a creature of 
emotion. There was some discussion of manners, 
We have no long skirts.to hold from the mud ; 
we carry no dainty parasols to protect our com- 
plexions ; so where are our arms? They are not 
thrown back in stately grace, like the imposing 
Mrs. Jarley’s, nor are they held at our waists 
with the hands crossed in front like the paws 
of a Newfoundland ; but, alas! they are too often 
swinging at our sides like alternating pendulums. 
We hate affectation and undue attention to dress ; 
but we are far from being such ultraists as to advo- 
cate that nature shall take her course without 
guidance. The body, like the spirit, needs pruning 
and training. Many young people left to them- 
selves will bend their backs into the form of the 
new moon. Let us cultivate the self-respect 
which straightens the spinal column and lifts the 
head to a graceful pose.” 


—Weekly meetings are now held with the young 
mothers, having for their object the pursuit of the 
best means for bringing up the children in the 
“nurture and admonition of the Lord.” True 
Communism embraces all interests ; it is therefore 
impossible for the children to grow up in the 
most favorable circumstances unless all selfishness 
be eliminated from the mothers. Each mother 
should have the welfare of every child at heart and 
be filled with a single-eyed desire for the salvation 
of its soul ; then can the Community reap the high- 
est benefit of the special influence which.a mother 
exercises over her own child. All were advised to 
snatch some moment every day for studying the 
character of Paul. 


—We have obtained permission to insert in our 
journal the following letter from J. H. N. in re- 
ply toa young man in the Community, who had 
written to him confessing an increasing interest in 
the study of Paul’s character and gospel : 


DEAR G.:—I am glad to get word from you, 
expressing sympathy with Paul’s gospel; and I 
wish I could help you and others that are im- 
mersed in business, and especially the young men 
of. the Community, to appreciate the practical in- 
fluence of that gospel in regulating life, and de- 
feating temptation. This is the way it works, if 
we know how to handle it:—We first conceive 
of ourselves as members of Christ; we recognize 
whatever there is in us of faith and goodness as 
the working of his life; we can say that we are 
Christ; not that we are Christs in the plural, for 
that would be an assumption that we are inde- 
pendent individually, both of Jesus Christ and of 
one another, and that is the pretension of the 
antichrists; but we are Christ as members of 
him and of one another; Christ is a unit, and his 
life fills his whole body; and we are Christ as the 
hand or the foot is part of the person to which it 
belongs: this is the first great overruling con- 
ception which Paul’s gospel brings upon us. 
From this we begin to work out our character. 
In taking on this conception, we assume a posi- 
tion in some respects like that of an actor or 
dramatic artist, who, after conceiving of a char- 
acter which he is to delineate, goes on to perfect 





the details. Under the conception that we are 
Christ, our life-purpose naturally is to act as Christ 
would act in all circumstances, to “do all things 
in the name of Christ ;” that is, in keeping with 
our profession and with the life that isin us. This 
fundamental conception, impressed upon us from 
the beginning by the Holy Spirit, and growing 


stronger and stronger by every confession of it, 


and reflection upon it, comes to be an ever-pres- 
ent, all-controlling element of character. We 
know how powerful self-respect is in helping peo- 
ple to do right. A man who habitually regards 
himself as a mean fellow will be sure to behave 
meanly; while a man who conceives of himself 
as honest and respectable, is likely to lead an hon- 
est and respectable life, or at least to be protected 
by his self-respect from many temptations. This 
same principle works with immensely greater pow- 
er when we sincerely confess Christ in us. That 
confession brings us under spiritual influences of 
supernatural strength, and the standard of self- 
respect which we assume as embodiments of 
Christ lifts us always toward superhuman good- 
ness. Our charaeter is formed by the action and 
reaction between our conception of Christ and 
our efforts to realize or personate that conception 
in our daily life. By confession and reflection we 
renew our self-respect as members of Christ. 
That helps us to behave well. Then our behaving 
well goes beyond our expectations, and proves itself 
to be really the working of Christ. That helps 
us to confess and renew our conception of Christ 
in us. This is the working of Paul’s gospel, as 
I understand it. This is the way we “work 
out our salvation, knowing that God worketh in 
us.” This is the process which all gospel criti- 
cism and exhortation and discipline is designed 
to forward. This is the path that leads out of 
sin, because Christ is not a sinner; and out of 
death, because Christ is risen from the dead. 
Study Paul’s writings, and see if these things are 
not so. Yours faithfully, J. H. N. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Evening-Meeting —W. R. I—I have been much 
interested lately in noticing some of the prayers 
Paul made in the different epistles. To the Ephe- 
sians he says: “I cease not to give thanks for 
you, making mention of you in my prayers; that 
the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father 
of glory, may give unto you the spirit of wisdom 
and of revelation in the knowledge of him: the 
eyes of your understanding being enlightened ; 
that ye may know what is the hope of his calling, 
and what the riches of the glory of his inheritance 
in the saints, and what is the exceeding greatness 
of his power to us-ward who believe, according to 
the working of his mighty power, which he 
wrought in Christ when he raised him from the 
dead.” And to the Colossians he said, “ We do 
not cease to pray for you, and to desire that ye 
might be tilled with the knowledge of his will in 
all wisdom and spiritual understanding; that ye 
might walk worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing, 
being fruitful in every good work, and increasing in 
the knowledge of God; strengthened with all 
might according to his glorious power, unto all 
patience and long suffering with joyfulness: giv- 
ing thanks unto the Father, which hath made us 
meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light.” I have had much benefit in read- 
ing these prayers, and do not see why we cannot 
consider them made for us. 


X.—Paul must have had a great time at praying 
when he wrote those epistles. He was confined 
so that he could not travel about as he did before ; 
and he must have spent a great deal of his time in 
praying. In Colossians he tells what a great conflict 
he had for the church at Laodicea, and for as 
many as had not seen his face in the flesh. His 
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office was, to war against principalities and powers 
in a way he could not have done if he had been 
traveling about. His real work grew greater and 
greater as his external activity was limited. 

The Jndependent thinks that “fast day” in 
Massachusetts has had its day. It calls its ob- 
servance an annual farce, and says: “It is well to 


| 
| 





“have a day of humiliation and prayer—a day for | 


meditation upon private sins and public wrongs, ~~. efinge 
| his right hand might instantly be reduced to ashes. 


for quiet and decorous week-day worship ;. and, if 
the descendants of the Puritans in Massachusetts, 
like those in Connecticut, could reconcile them- 
selves to the idea of selecting Good Friday for 
such an observance, we have no doubt it might be- 
come general and beneficial. But it is not well to 
say anything about fasting on that day, for every- 
body knows rthat nobody fasts, and the whole 
transaction as it now stands is a piece of official 
hypocrisy. The Governor who is brave enough to 
omit from his proclamation all reference to fasting 
will do a service to the cause of truth and 
honesty.” 





ASCETICISM. 
II. 
BY A. E. HAMILTON. 

HE only essential difference observable be- 

tween Pagan and Christian asceticism is in 
theory, not in practice. So ingenious had been 
the devotee of the former in devising methods of 
self-torture, that when the doctrine that macera- 
tion of the body is the highest proof of spiritual 
excellence swept through Christian countries, the 
converts to this hideous error could only rival 
their heathen predecessors. Still, in respect to 
its objective result, the ascetic theology of pagan- 
ism was somewhat modified when grafted on to 
Christianity. History does not ascribe to the 
Christian ascetic any other motive for the cruci- 
fixion of his spirit and the mortification of his 
flesh, than that of obtaining his heavenly crown, 
perfection ; though he who denied himself all that 
is pleasant in this life was considered holier than 
he who did not, and greater power to work mira- 
cles was ascribed to those who practiced the most 
excessive austerities. But, as already said, the 
devotee of Brahma and Boodh believed that by 
his mortifications he could attain not only sanctity 
and heaven, but unlimited supernatural power ; 
that by this means the mortal could become equal 
to the gods he worshiped. The result was be- 
lieved to be the same even if the motives of the 
ascetic were purely ambitious, or, still worse, mali- 
cious, as is illustrated by the following : 

In Hindoo legends* is an account of one 
Tarakee, who exercised himself in penances and 
mortifications, externally with the sincerist piety, 
but in reality with the most malignant intention of 
oppressing the Devetas [inhabitants of the celes- 
tial regions]. 

1. For one hundred years he held up one arm 
and foot toward heaven, and fixed his eyes upon 
the sun the whole time. 

2. For one hundred years he remained standing 
on tip-toe. 

3. For one hundred years he nourished himself 
with nothing but water. 

4. For one hundred years more he lived on 
nothing but air. 

For one hundred years he stood and made 
his adorations to a river. 

6. For one hundred years he made them while 
buried up to his neck in the earth. 

7. For one hundred years he made them while 
enveloped in fire. 

8. For one hundred years he stood upon his head 
with his feet toward heaven. 

g. For one hundred years he stood upon the 
palm of one hand resting upon the ground. 

Io. For one hundred years he hung by his 
hands from a branch of a tree. 

11. For one hundred years he hung from a tree 
with his head downwards. 





* From the notes to Southey’s ‘Curse of Kehama,”’ 


When at length he came to a respite from these 
severe mortifications a radiant glory encircled the 
devotee, and a flame of fire arising from his head, 
began to consume the whole world. 

According to another legendf, a Rachas or giant, 
had, by a course of austere devotion to Seeva [the 
Destroyer, third person of the Hindoo trinity] 
obtained from him the promise of whatever he 
should ask. The Rachas accordingly demanded 
that every person on whose head he should place 


The boon was unsuspectingly conferred by the 


| god. The Rachas no sooner found himself pos- 





sessed of this formidable power, than he attempted 
to use it for the destruction of his benefactor. 
The god fled, the Rachas pursuing close after. 
Seeva was almost caught ina certain grove, but 
concealed himself in the center of a fruit. The 
giant, however, was made aware of his hiding 
place and would have caught him but for Vishnu, 
[the Preserver and second person of the Hindoo 
trinity] who, at this extremity, descended in the 
form .of a beautiful damsel, to rescue Seevas The 
Rachas became enamored of the maid, but the 
damse] assumed to be a pure Brahmin, and might 
not be approached by the Rachas. By degrees, 
however, she appeared to relent, but, as a con- 
dition to farther advances, enjoined the perform- 
ance of his ablutions in a neighboring pool; and 
then, as a farther purification, enjoined the per- 
formance of the Sundia—a ceremony in which the 
right hand is successively applied to the breast, 
to the crown of the head, and to other parts of the 
body. The Rachas thought only of love, and, for- 
getful of the power of his right hand, performed 
the Sundia, and was himself reduced to ashes. 

To illustrate the vagaries of Christian ascetics, 
we will mention a few examples that come to mind. 
It is asserted of a famous saint named John, that, 
for three whole years he stood in prayer, leaning 
upon arock; that, during all that time he never 
sat or lay down, and that his only nourishment 
was the sacrament, which was brought him on 
Sunday. Concerning St. Macarius of Alexandria, 
it is said that for six months he slept in a marsh, 
and exposed his body naked to the stings of veno- 
mous flies ; and he was accustomed to carry about 
with him eighty pounds of iron. St. Besarion 
spent forty days and nights in the middle of thorn 
bushes, and for forty years he never lay down 
when he slept. As to filthiness, hear this: “St. 
Abraham, the hermit, who lived for fifty years 
after his conversion, rigidly refused to wash either 
his face or his feet.” ‘A famous virgin, named 
Sylvia, though she was sixty years old, and though 
bodily sickness was the consequence of her habits, 
resolutely refused, on religious principles, to wash 
any part of her body, except her fingers.” “St. 
Euphraxia joined a convent of one hundred and 
thirty nuns, who never washed their feet, and shud- 
dered at the mention of a bath.” Some of the 
hermits of the early centuries lived in deserted 
dens of wild beasts, among the tombs, or in dried- 
up wells. Some disdained all clothes, and crawled 
abroad like wild beasts, covered only with their 
matted hair. 

In the sixth century reforms in the western 
church diminished somewhat the absolute ascend- 
ency which this pagan superstition had had over 
the minds of so-called Christians; but the epi- 
demic had raged long enough to influence forever 
the character of the creed and cult of the then 
existing Church. 


+ Condensed from Moore’s ‘‘ Hindoo Pantheon.” 


. . . .It is your every-day experience which will 
cultivate you—the little silent workings within and 
without—slower, perhaps, than the uprisal of a 
coral island, but just.as sure. It may take years 
to bring you above the surface, but every shell that 
you throw off raises you so much higher. 





[Selections from G..W. N.’s Writings.] 
SINCERITY AND THE PASSIONS. 





YOUNG man applied to his friend for 

advice, in view of prospective difficul- 
ties and temptations. The simple reply was, 
“Be sincere!” We are convinced that this, 
if properly understood, is a sufficient pre- 
scription for every case of difficulty. It is 
one of the best forms under which is repre- 
sented complete maturity of spirituality. 
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“Be sincere ! This implies faith, for 
sincerity demands reality for its basis: and 
faith only opens to us the world of reality. 
It is purely the reign of truth in the spirit. 
Its action dissolves like a charm the dark 
curtains that sometimes gather about the mind 
and shut out the light. It implies simplicity 
and a single eye. The quality of sincerity 
and its effect are finely indicated by Christ’s 
illustration: “The light of the body is the 
eye: if therefore thine eye be single, thy 
whole body shall be full of light. But if 
thine eye be evil, thy whole body shall be full 
of darkness.” 

We are particularly interested at the pres- 
ent time in studying the influence of sincerity 
upon the passions. And we may remark in 
passing, the notable fact, that in all the cur- 
rent religions of the world no place or em- 
ployment is given to the strong passions of 
our nature, as revenge, combativeness, love, 
etc. ‘They are set off by themselves as in- 
capable of associating on a common platform 
with what are called the “higher faculties ” in 
the service of God. They are considered as 
a set of vulgar outlaws, with which the aris- 
tocracy of “religious feelings” have nothing 
to do except to show a distant and lofty un- 
friendliness. We can see at once, from the 
nature of the case, that these religions must 
be destitute of real sincerity and destitute of 
all the force and momentum which give dig- 
nity to our passional nature. But this ten- 
dency to set up an exclusive aristocracy of 
feelings, as forming the elements of religious 
character, was not in primitive Christianity, 
nor is its precedent to be found in any of 
the great spiritual heroes of the past. It 
is a cunning and gradual transition by which 
the devil has contrived to substitute, for the 
majestic, masculine power of real Christianity, 
the weakly and pitiable dilution of moral feel- 
ings which is called religion at the present 
time. 

It is the peculiar glory of true, religious in- 
spiration, that it adopts and calls into legiti- 
mate service every faculty and susceptibility 
of its subjects. God wants our worship and 
cooperation as whole men, and not otherwise. 
In all those who in past times have illustrated 
the influence of his spirit we find no sickly, 
one-sided development of character, no vol- 
untary crippling of nature, no self-righteous 
preferences of particular expressions of life. 
‘Every outline stands out full and healthy ; and, 
as though they were possessed by something 
greater than themselves, their lives present a 
continuous picture of bold, free, unconscious 
action. They show us the combination of 
both extremes in character—the dwelling to- 
gether of the lion and the lamb. We find the 
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most striking characteristic of all the great 
men who ever lived was a noble, free-hearted 
capacity of vengeance. From David down to 
Cromwell and his Puritans, they were men 
who served God and the truth with their pas- 
sions, as well as with their intellect and con- 
science. This is the secret of that vigor and 
endurance and resistless movement which 
have always distinguished a revival of the true 
Christian spirit. 

And now we affirm, the question whether 
we ‘find all our passions enlisted and elevated 
to the active service of religion, is only a ques- 
tion of sincerity. If we are sincere to the 
truth, all our powers will rise into a harmoni- 
ous league of loyalty, and each according to 
its office will stand on the alert for loyal action. 
The whole united nature will be thrown with- 
out reserve into the scale of right. And with 
this singleness of eye, we can no more think 
of questioning the action of one faculty than 
another. A commander does not exclude in the 
crisis of a battle a corps of his best soldiers, 
because they have formerly been turbulent and 
mischievous fellows. He knows he can de- 
pend the more on their present usefulness to 
him. So our passions are the heavy artillery, 
which we cannot do without in our mortal 
combat with sin and evil. Christ ° showed 
from time to time an energy of opposition to 
falsehood that appeared almost like ferocity, 
and which, as exhibitions of deep passion, 
have never been equaled. 

There is infinite beauty in sincerity ; it is 
the fruit and the exact measure of our fellow- 
ship with God. It isthe victory of life and 
light in the heart. It brings us back to that 
great simplicity which is true in perception, 
and almighty in strength. It extricates the 
soul from laboring confusions and uncertain- 
ties, and makes a simple problem of life. In 
getting sincerity, we have to bore through the 
crust of superficial feelings, down into the 
eternal presence ; and there everything is plain. 
Our nature spontaneously resolves itself into 
two simple modes of action, love and hate— 
attraction and repulsion ; and these two emo- 
tions, as they comprehend all our duty, also 
take into them the intensity of our whole life. 
Love of good, hatred of evil. Indifference, 
insincerity, are no longer possible in us. But, 
on the contrary, our passions become positively 
valuable in proportion to their strength, when 


organized into this central, simple law of the 
renewed life. 


Let us ceunt no sacrifice too great, no dis- 
cipline too severe, which God can employ to 
perfect sincerity in us. It is, as Carlyle says, 
the secret and essence of all heroism. Any 
man who will be truly sincere, will be original, 
interesting, and actually heroic. Of such it is 
literally true, that “One shall chase a thou- 
sand, and two put ten thousand to flight.” 

Experiments in the production of beet sugar 
have been made at the Massachusetts Agricultural 
College by Professor C. A. Goessmann, the re- 
sults of which indicate that this branch of industry 
may be profitably carried on in the Northern 
States. But as the experiments were made on a 
limited scale, the question of profit cannot be re- 
garded as fully determined. . 





SOUTHERN NOTES. 


Charleston, S. C. 

Charleston, the metropolis of South Carolina, 
is pleasantly situated seven miles from the ocean, 
at the junction of the Ashley and Cooper rivers. 
Looking down the beautiful bay thus formed, we 
see the ruins of Fort Sumter and other fortifi- 
cations that figured so conspicuously during the 
“late unpleasantnegs.” The city is built on low 
ground, being scarcely more than nine feet 
above the bay at high water. The rising of the 
tide six feet and the strong current flowing by the 
city much increase the healthfulness of the place. 
Charleston is about two miles in length, and near- 
ly one and one-half in breadth. Many of the 
streets are seventy feet wide, shaded with the 
Pride of China (the popular tree South) and other 
beautiful shade trees. 

The private residences of Charleston present 
peculiar and varied styles of architecture. Many 
of them were modeled after European mansions 
that happened to please the taste or fancy of 
Carolinians traveling on the Continent. Most of 
them have wide piazzas on the south front of each 
story, which are usually ornamented with vines. 
Orange and other choice trees, and a great variety 
of shrubbery and flowers, are seen in the gardens. 
Many mansions, once beautiful, have now a very 
dilapidated appearance, having received neither 
paint nor repairs for the last ten years. The evi- 
dences of decay in this once rich and proud city 
impress one sadly. On every hand are shattered 
towers and steeples, blackened ruins and crumbling 
walls. Still the city is gradually recovering from 
the ravages of the war; it has now a population of 
over 48,000, having gained more than 7,000 in the 
last ten years. 

Charleston is one of the oldest cities of the 
United States, its foundations having been laid as 
early as 1672. The citizens have long been noted 
for their hospitality, refinement, and general intel- 
ligence. Many of the first families claim to have 
sprung from the French Huguenots, who came 
here when the place had been settled about fifteen 
years. Educational and literary institutions thrive 
here. 
College of the State of South Carolina have a 
high reputation; the Literary and Philosophical 
Society has a very valuable collection of speci- 
mens in natural history; and there are several 
good public libraries in the city. 

The public markets are well arranged, and con- 
tain a remarkably fine display of vegetables. 


The Charleston College and the Medical | 





Buzzards, so plenty South, are here allowed to 


play the important part of city scavengers, which 
they do satisfactorily. They are quite tame, and 
go about unmolested, as a heavy fine is imposed 
for killing or disturbing them. 

One peculiar feature in the southern landscape 
is the almost entire absence of grass. Nothing 
is seen but swamps, woods, cotton fields, and the 
bare ground, with now and then a little wild or 
crab grass. The cattle are obliged to subsist in 
the swamps and woods by browsing, occasionally 
favored with a chance at corn stalks. With 
this fare, it is no wonder they are poor, stunted 
creatures, and often unable to survive the winter. 
This accounts for the fact that southern hotels 
are compelled to obtain beef from New York, 
Philadelphia, or East Tennessee, whence it is 
shipped in ice boxes. 

Charleston, with her fine harbor, lines of steam- 
ers and sailing vessels and numerous railroad con- 
nections, possesses superior advantages for com- 
merce. Two thirds of the cotton and nearly all the 
rice grown in South Carolina, and a large portion 
of the cotton grown in other States, was formerly 
shipped from the port of Charleston. Other ports 
now share this business with Charleston. 
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A new and important industry has sprung up in 
Charleston since the war, known as the phosphate 
business. As long ago as 1837 a deposit of rocks 
of singular formation, near the banks of Ashley 
River, attracted the attention of geologists, and 
it was afterward found these rocks existed at 
various points along the coast between the Santee 
and Combahee rivers. At first they were looked 
upon as curiosities, and only sought after by 
scientific men. A few years since, however, it was 
discovered that these deposits contained valuable 
fertilizing elements; and they suddenly became 
the source of much value and trade. 

Northern men with ample capital took hold 
of this new enterprise with characteristic energy, 
and the first cargo of Carolina phosphates was 
shipped to Baltimore in April, 1868. There are now 
thirteen large organized companies and several small 
ones engaged in this business, with an aggregate 
capital of over $6,000,000. One firm had in Oc- 
tober last twenty vessels plying between Charles- 
ton and Philadelphia. 

The thickness of the deposit is from fifteen to 
eighteen inches ; with an average ot fifteen inches, 
it is estimated that an acre will yield six hundred 
tons. The rock in its crude state brings from 
six to seven dollars per ton in market. 

I visited the extensive phosphate works of the 
Pacific Guano Company, which has facilities for 
turning out annually 10,000 tons of prepared 
phosphate. It is an old Boston firm, with a capi- 
tal of one million, and is under the management 
here of Dr. St. J. Ravernal, a well known chemist. 
The Dr. claims to have been the first to call the 
attention of his brother chemists to this phosphate 
rock, but this honor is disputed. 

The rock, after being dug and washed, is first 
subjected to a slow heat, to facilitate the crushing 
process. After having been crushed and ground 
in a powerful mill, the crude phosphate is rendered 
soluble by treatment with sulphuric acid, which 
is extensively made on the premises. It is then 
stuffed with ammonia by being mixed with a power- 
ful odoriferous substance known as “fish scrap,”’ 
obtainedon the coast of New England, and 
afterward screened and bagged for shipment. 

H. G. A. 





The agent of the Bible Society in New England, 
who has visited the Chinese colony at North 
Adams, Mass., says they are progressing in intel- 
ligence and industry. They accepted thankfully 
copies of the Testament. 


The Evening Post says the Frear artificial stone 
is now much used in New York city for dwellings, 
stores, fences, sidewalks, sea walls, culverts and 
dockage. The stone was first introduced in Chi- 
cago, where more than three hundred of the finest 
buildings in the city are partly or wholly made of 
it. The materials used in its composition are 
sand, gravel, and Portland cement, fastened to- 
gether firmly with chemicals, which form a solid, 
insoluble stone, and is pressed in molds of any 
desired pattern or form, such as bricks of various 
sizes, ashlers, key-stones, corner blocks, water 
tables, door and window caps, sills and cornices. 
In fact, it is claimed the most beautiful architectu- 
ral designs may be executed in it with a finish and 
perfection which the most skillful workman with 
the chisel would find it impossible to attain. 

“ An important test of the sustaining capacity of 
the stone was recently made by Major-General 
Gilmore, of the Engineer Corps of the army. Two 
two-inch cubes sustained a pressure of over seven- 
teen thousand pounds without crushing, and a 
four-inch cube was uninjured under a hydraulic 
pressure of fifty-seven thousand pounds. 

“The great strength and solidity of the stone, 
its imperviousness to all atmospheric influences, 
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the fact that it can .be adapted to all purposes to 
which natural stone is now applied, together with 
its cheapness, will doubtless bring it into general 
use as a Staple building material.” . 





PHYLACTERIES IN NEW YORK. 





Professor Hitchcock, of the Union Theological 
Seminary in this city, has been showing his classes 
some curious souvenirs of his recent travels and 
studies in the Holy Land. He brought back, 
among other Biblical trophies, several well-pre- 
served phylacteries or frontlets, which are of singu- 
lar interest, not only to the archzologist, but to 
the unprofessional reader of the Bible. Phylacte- 
ries—the common Greek word for amulets—were 
worn very generally by the Jews at the commence- 
ment of the Christian era. They consist of a 
narrow strip of parchment, about eighteen inches 
long, on which are carefully written in unvoweled 
Hebrew, four passages from the Old Testament— 
(Exod. xiii., 2—10, 11—17 ; Deut. vi., 4—9, and 13— 
22.) The strip is rolled up, and placed in a little 
leathern box, one inch and a half square, which is 
then bound to the left elbow by cow-hide straps, half 
an inch wide, and long enough to be wound spirally 
about the arm down to the base of the middle 
finger. There is a smaller phylactery for the tore- 
head, the box for which is scarcely an inch square. 
It has also a leathern fillet, which is tied at the 
back of the head, and then brought around to the 
breast. 

When Christ reproved the Pharisees for making 
broad their phylacteries (Matthew xxiii., 5), he 
doubtless alluded to their custom of increasing 
this smaller box, so as to make its diameter three 
or four inches, and conspicuously wearing it over 
the eyes to attract the attention of the multitude. 
The osiginal use of these phylacteries was, proba- 
bly, to serve as reminders of the law. Except by 
the Pharisees, who paraded them on all occasions, 
they were worn only at times of prayer. Subse- 
quently they were put on for charms, like the 
Koran among the modern Mohammedans, and 
were supposed to drive away the devil, ward off 
temptation, and insure long life. There is no 
historical reason for believing that they were in use 
in pre-exile times. Indeed, trom the similar cus- 
toms of the Babylonians and other oriental nations 
at the time of the captivity, it is probable that the 
Jews learned the practice trom their captors. Pro- 
fessor Hitchcock is a member of the American 
Branch of the Palestine Exploration Society.— 
Evening Post. 


THE NEWS. . 





THE story started by a New York journal, that 
Jenny Lind’s husband had squandered all her 
fortune, and that the ill-matched pair had separated 
by mutual consent, having been copied into certain 
London papers, Mr. Goldsmidt, Jenny Lind’s hus- 
band, sued them for libel, and has recovered 
heavy damages. 


CHIEF-JUSTICE CHASE, after a year’s respite 
from judicial duties, is again presiding at the Su- 
preme Court, Washington. His health, though not 
fully restored, is much improved. 


THE forty-second Congress closed its first ses- 
sion Thursday, the 20th. The Ku-Klux bill, so 
called, providing for the government of the South- 
ern States, and investing the President with un- 
usual powers, including that of the suspension of 
the right of habeas corpus in the South, has been 
approved by both Houses and received the signa- 
ture of the President. 


THE President has issued a proclamation callin 
for an extra session of the Senate on the roth o 
May next for the consideration of matters of un- 
usual importance; doubtless the report of the 
Joint High Commission is the subject to be con- 
sidered. 


THE citizens of the District of Columbia held 
their first election on the 2oth inst. It was held 
under the recent act of Congress giving them a 
new form of government by which they elect a 
delegate to represent them in that body. Mem- 
bers to a House of Delegates were also elected, 
excepting the Upper Board, the appointment of 
which belongs to the President. 


THE miners and operators at Mauch Chunk 
have held several conferences, and have settled 
that the operators shall have the exclusive control 
of their mines, and the right to employ men with- 





out any interference whatever from trades’-unions. 
The question of wages is still unsettled. The 
latest report from the coal region is in substance 
that the President of the Lackawanna Coal and Iron 
Company, Mr. J. H. Scranton, has taken the bold 
step of ignoring the miners’-union, and setting men 
to work in the companies’ mines with the promise 
of military protection. Apropos to this subject, 
it is said that at Rondout three hundred canal-boats 
are lying idle, and over one thousand boatmen and 
laborers are living in enforced idleness and desti- 
tution in consequence of the coal strike. 


EMPLOYERS in the boot and shoe business are 
having lively times with the members of the Order 
of St. Crispin. In Syracuse two shoe firms have 
recently nearly suspended work, owing to a strike 
among their workmen, brought about by some 
fancied injustice done to three of the members of 
this order. In Baltimore the other day the boot 
and shoe manufacturers, ascertaining that their 
female operatives were organizing a St. Crispin 
Society, forthwith discharged them, though they 
were promised work again if they would dis- 
solve their connection with the society. The 
action of the women was immediately made known 
to the journeymen members of .the St. Crispin 
Association, who at once struck, and there was im- 
mediate suspension of work throughout thé city. 
About two thousand operatives were engaged in 
the movement. 

A later report states that the St. Crispin strik- 
ers have gone to work again at both the above 
mentioned places. 


THE Venezuelan Transportation Company is the 
title under which a company of enterprising 
Americans is at work enriching itself and develop- 
ing the resources of the valley of the Orinoco. 
The company has a fleet of nine vessels, including 
three steamers. The eastern end of the route is 
at Port Spain on the island of Trinidad in the 
West Indies, lying just off the coast opposite the 
delta of the Orinoco, and thence it extends up that 
river and its main tributary, the Pura, to the town 
of Nutrias, nine hundred miles away. The vessels 
take into the interior all kinds of manufactured 
articles and merchandise, which they distribute 
among the small towns along the route, and receive 
in exchange the products of the country—cotton, 
tobacco, coffee, ox-hides, deer-skins, indigo, tonka 
and vanilla beans. The company is developing a 
large trade in this region, and has just launched a 
fine large steamer destined for the Orinoco. 


CAMILLO UrRso has been surprising the Lon- 
doners by purchasing of a dealer in varieties, a 
cremona three centuries old, of the genuine Amati 
manufacture, giving one thousand pounds ster- 
ling for it. 


THERE is on exhibition at the Austrian museum 
in Vienna, an honorary gift lately conferred by the 
Skating Club of Vienna upon the American skater, 
Jackson Haines. It consists of a table ornament 
in glass and silver —_ devised to represent 
ice and frost. It is in the shape of a frozen 
fountain incrusted with icicles, and in the basin of 
which three winged loves or amorettes are skating 
and cutting artistic figures on the ice. 


THE delegates sent to Versailles by the Com- 
mune got but cold comfort from M. Thiers. He 
would only concede a new election to Paris after a 
plan originated by the Assembly, and refused to 
recognize and much less treat with rebels in arms. 
It is stated, that not less than five hundred thou- 
sand people have left Paris since the beginning of 
the late difficulties ; this exodus has taken place 
in spite of the prohibition of the Commune. 
Much valuable property belonging to the city 
has been seized by order of the Commune 
and appropriated to the payment of its unceasing 
daily expenses. The Gardes Mobile manifest 
some reluctance to exposing themselves on the 
ramparts ; in fact, whole battalions refused during 
the bombardment of last week to obey their com- 
manders, and were disarmed. 


THE reports from the two rival governments at 
Paris and Versailles are somewhat conflicting. 
Gen. Endes, commander of the southern forts, 
held by the Commune, says that on the 16th, Fort 
Vanvres sustained a very severe fire from the 
enemy, but that the attack was repulsed along the 
whole line, and resulted in a complete victory for 
the Communists, with ‘enormous loss for the 
enemy. On the other hand, M. Thiers issued a 
circular on the 16th, saying that the day’s cannon- 
ading was without effect, and that the government 
continued to temporize till it could collect an irre- 
sistible force. The heavy cannonading on the 15th 


‘stop to the lawless proceedings of the insurgents, 





and 16th was doubtless to cover the movements of 
government troops, for it is now declared that Paris 
is nearly invested, and that a summons to sur- 
render will soon be sent. 


THE Germans have at last interfered, and put a 


in their attempts to levy requisitions in the St. 
Denis Faubourg, and plunder the churches. Gen. 
Von Pape, Division Commander, sent a body of 
troops to protect the people and recover the 
property. Paris is really in a state of siege again, 
and the price of provisions is rising. Crowds are 
flving from the city. Ninety millions of dollars, 
the April installment of the war indemnity due 
Prussia, is in possession of the Thiers government. 
The Commune also does not lack funds, holding as 
it does $5,300,000 obtained from city banks. 
LATEST FROM PARIS. 

A New York special says another revolution is 
imminent in Paris. The Commune has arrested 
the Central Committee, accusing the members of 
negotiating with Thiers to betray Paris.. The na- 
tional guards are indignant, and threaten to arrest 
the Commune unless the Committee is released. 
Complete anarchy reigns. The military situation 
remains about the same. The cannonade of the 
Maillot gate continues. The investment of Paris 
by the Versailles’ troops is now complete, and the 
city being without supplies must soon surrender. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian -Faith ; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 

The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. $vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Price, 25 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents.per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’”’ ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 
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